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with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 


tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. 
desirable. 


Pictures that tell a story are most 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 
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IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
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Easter 


The prize is noble and the venture is great.—Plato 


EASTER! How did it come to us—this glorious word, radiant with 
faith and hope and thoughts of immortality? Out of the long past. There was 
an old, Anglo-Saxon name for the Goddess of Spring. That name was “‘Eastre,” 
to whom the month answering to our April was dedicated. 


No wonder that this word that stood for the joys of Spring’s April days came 
at last to stand for the joy of that day whose dawn brought to earth man’s 
Easter day with this new and undying hope of immortality. 


Man’s hope—and it is a hope. A hope man clasps to his heart with the bands 
of faith—faith that is “the assurance of things hoped for.” 


Must we not hold with the words of him who has said, ““The thought of a 
conscious personality, yours or mine, caught in a web of outrageous follies 
and injustice, lured on to extinction through lying dreams and expectations 
is too hideous to contemplate.” | 


Yes, at this Easter, once more we turn with a faith and a hope for that with- 
out which this yet unfathomed universe would be a cosmic mockery flung into 
the face of a humanity for whose origin there is no reason and for whose end 
there is only the grave. 


Easter! We shall hail it with song and gladness. We shall worship at the feet 
of the Man of Galilee and Calvary and of the resurrection morning, and hold 
to our faith that because He lives we shall live also and continue to sing with 
reverent and grateful hearts those closing lines of ““Lead Kindly Light” — 

“So long Thy power hath blest me 
Sure it still will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn, those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 


F. FL. R. 


| 
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Following are a few of the typical cases 
investigated by our agents in their state- 
wide crusade against cruelty: 


Heroic Rescue 

Our agent, John T. Brown, recently 
presented a medal and the thanks of our 
Society to Joseph Berniche, Jr., of Leeds, 
for a thrilling rescue of a dog from the 
icy waters of the Mill River. Young 
Berniche rescued the dog on January 14, 
when the animal had ventured out on 
thin ice in the river and had fallen 
through. 

Firemen and policemen, called to the 
scene, were unable to help as the ice at 
that time was too thin to support the 
weight of a man on ladders, laid down 
in the customary rescue procedure. Hap- 
pening by, Joseph Berniche, Jr., volun- 
teered to go after the struggling dog. 
After the first few steps, he fell through 
the ice, but by wading and swimming 
managed to reach the now exhausted 


animal and with the aid of a rope, held 
by men on shore, to get the dog to safety. 

When the rescue was reported to our 
Society, it was decided that the young 
man was deserving of recognition for his 
kindness and willingness to save the dog 
without thought for his own comfort or 
safety. 


Dogs 

Receiving a complaint that a number 
of dogs were underfed, our agent investi- 
gated immediately, finding twenty-five or 
more dogs, some in the house, some in 
the barn, and others running loose out- 
side. The dogs left outside were hunting 
and eating other animals, but those in- 
side were much thinner. It was found 
that the owner was feeding them just 
enough to keep them alive. Our agent 
took out a complaint and at court, the 
owner was given two months in the 
House of Correction. The case was ap- 
pealed and the original sentence upheld. 


Agent John T. Brown congratulates Joseph Berniche, Jr., for his heroism. 


Set Tail Bill Approved 
By Governor 


E regret to inform our many read- 

ers, especially those in Massachu- 
setts, that the amendment (known as 
Senate Bill No. 2) to permit the exhibi- 
tion of horses with set tails has been 
signed by Governor Tobin, making it a 
law of our Commonwealth. 

This action by the Legislature will en- 
courage horse show people to bring many 
of these unfortunate creatures with set 
tails into our State, where they will have 
to undergo the suffering and discomfort 
of having their mutilated tails strapped 
into bustles for hours prior to each show 
and further be subjected to the torture 
of flies and other insects during the 
summer season without the means to de- 
fend themselves as nature intended. 

Horse shows will continue, however, to 
receive the most careful scrutiny of our 
prosecuting officers and violations of 
existing anti-cruelty laws will be promptly 
followed up. 

Literally hundreds of our friends and 
members in Massachusetts worked un- 
tiringly to prevent this bill from passing 
and special credit is due Mr. Joseph 
Mooney, Assistant to our Treasurer, who 
practically worked day and night explain- 
ing the bill, not only to the various 
legislators, but also to. members of the 
Society. And we would like to take this 
means of expressing our heartfelt appre- 
ciation to each and every one who wrote 
or personally talked to their represent- 
atives at the State House. We are deeply 
grateful for all their efforts in behalf of 
animal welfare. 

At a future date, we plan to publish a 
complete list of all legislators in the 
House and Senate showing how each 
voted on this measure. 


American Fondouk 

T is most encouraging to learn of the 

high regard in which the American 
Fondouk in Fez, Morocco, is held by of- 
ficials of that country. The following 
letter addressed to the Superintendent 
and signed by El] Haj Fatmi ben Slimane, 
Pacha de Fes is significant: 

“Having received with great pleasure 
your report upon the activity of your 
Fondouk during the year 1945, I beg to 
send you my sincere and strong praises 
for the endeavors, which since so many 
years, you have bestowed upon this hu- 
mane and charitable welfare work. 

“Let me make the most of the pres- 
ent occasion to send, to you and the staff 
of your establishment, my best wishes of 
happiness and prosperity for the New 
Year, 1946. 

“Please find here, Mr. Superintendent, 
the expression of both my sympathetic 
feelings and perfect gratitude.” 

We hope that many of our friends will 
wish to support this important work. 
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Legends 


Easter 


The Easter celebration 

is marked with many legends 
as which animals, 

birds and insects play 
important roles 

according to folklore of 


many countries. 


HERE are a great many legends con- 

cerning animals, birds and insects 

that are associated with the Easter cele- 
bration. 

Of course, the most common animal- 
symbol of Easter, today, is the rabbit 
and brightly colored eggs. The egg was 
regarded by the people of ancient times 
as symbolic of life and the early Chris- 
tions made it an emblem of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

As everyone knows, the date of Easter 
is decided by the moon and many people 
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Photo by W. K. Baker 


The most common animal-symbol of Easter is the rabbit. Here 
are three white ones at lunchtime. 


believe they can see a rabbit, instead of 
aman, in the moon. The ancients con- 
sidered the hare a symbol of the moon, 
because it wandered out to feed only at 
night. 

Also a symbol of the Resurrection, ac- 
cording to tradition, was the lion since 
it was supposed that lion cubs were born 
dead and brought to life after three days 
by the loud roaring of their father. The 
people of Russia, on the other hand, be- 
lieve that the bear symbolizes death and 
the resurrection because of its coming 


; to life after a long sleep. 


According to folklore, many birds have 
been connected with the crucifixion of 
Jesus. It will be remembered that in the 
story in the New Testament, the crowing 
of the cock was the beginning of the 
terrible tragedy that ended in the death 
of our Saviour. 

Tradition holds that the robin picked 
the thorns from Jesus’ crown and the 
blood from the wounds dyed the breast 
of thebird red. Hence it has been known 
ever since as robin redbreast. 

Another legend tells that the corn- 
bunting flew about the cross and stained 
its plumage a crimson red, and in punish- 
ment, its eggs were ever afterward 
splotched with red. 

An old Spanish tale relates that swal- 
lows pulled the thorns from Christ’s 
crown. And the people of Sweden con- 
tend that the red crossbill owes its odd 


crossed beak to the fact that it became 
twisted while the bird tried to pull the 
nails from Christ’s hands and feet. In 
other countries of Europe, the goldfinch 
is credited with performing this loving 
deed. 

One legend tells that at one time the 
sweetest of all bird singers was the owl, 
but it was present when Jesus died and 
was so sorrowful that afterwards it 
shunned daylight and instead of singing 
uttered only a harsh cry. 

Another symbol of immortality was 
the peacock because its flesh was said 
never to decay and because of the annual 
molting at which time the faded feathers 
were replaced with beautiful new ones. 

The mythical phoenix and the eagle 
were other emblems of immortality. The 
phoenix, according to folklore, when tired 
and weary, usually every five hundred 
years, would build a nest atop some tree 
and then fan the nest into flames. When 
the fire had consumed both nest and bird, 
the phoenix would arise, more beautiful 
than ever, to a new life. The eagle, when 
old and worn, would fly into the sun and 
after its old body was consumed, a resur- 
rection took place and the mighty bird 
returned more vigorous than ever before. 

From the early Greeks, the Christians 
adopted the transformation of the un- 
attractive caterpillar into a beautiful 
butterfly as a symbol of the soul and 
immortality. 
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MOOSE 


DEER, ELK 
AND MOOSE 
LOSE THEIR 
ANTLERS AND 
GROW A COMPLETE 
NEW SET EACH YEAR. 


Courageous Rescue 


HILE fishing off Roberts Creek one afternoon, young 

Buddy Davey (15 years old), saw swimming in the water 
what he thought was a porpoise, but, rowing nearer, he saw 
it was a young deer. The deer was a good distance from 
shore, and appeared to have lost all sense of direction, as the 
nearest land across the water was some twenty or more miles 
to Vancouver Island. Buddy tried to head the deer back to 
shore, but the bewildered animal would not turn back. He 
next tried to throw the boat’s rope over the deer’s horns, but 
after a few attempts at this he fell out of the boat. He man- 
aged to get his arms and the rope round the deer’s neck, and 
by some miracle got himself and the deer into the rowboat. 
When Buddy reached the shore, the deer got unsteadily to its 
feet, and then in a moment or two collapsed exhausted on the 
beach. It lay there for an hour, and then got up and trotted 
into the woods. 

The deer must have been chased, probably by dogs, to make 
it swim out to sea. It would have certainly drowned had not 
Buddy gone to the rescue. 

—Nona E. Webster 


Animal-Made Rivers 


HE Tibetans have a unique belief regarding the four rivers 
which spring from the mighty Kang-Rim-Po-Che. They 
saw that four animals pour the water in different directions, 
and in this way influence the countries touched by each river. 
For instance, the Kang-Rim-Po-Che pours one stream 
through the mouth of a horse. This stream runs into Tibet, 
and that is why Tibet is called the “land of horses.” An 
elephant spews another river, which courses through Nepal, 
making it the “land of elephants.” 

The lion-like courage of the Ladakhis, who dwell in a valley 
behind the Himalayas is, in similar fashion, credited to the 
lion which pours the third stream. And the fourth creator is 
a peacock, which sends its beauty along with the water running 
into China—the “land of beautiful: women.” 

—Ida M. Pardue 
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Useful Walls 


By LALIA M. THORNTON 


If chipmunks love a wall, and woodchucks find 
It guards the burrow shelters of their kind, 
Though overgrown with briar, with lichens gray 

Blest is the man who lets its rough stones stay, 
To guard a pasture where no cattle roam, 
Beside a cottage that was once a home. 


Service, Please! 
By ELIZABETH JONES 


EET” is one smart dog. In fact, Jeet is one of the chosen 

few who can arrange to get good service these days. His 
mistress says that Jeet stumbled upon his method by accident. 
But we’re not so sure that it wasn’t planned. 

A Boston Bull terrier, Jeet has lived for most of his almost 
two-year life at the home of Mr. and Mrs. William C. Olsen, in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

It was about seven months ago that Jeet developed a more 
than average interest in the buzzer under the Olsen dining 
room table. When Mrs. Olsen pressed it to call the maid, 
Geneva Lyles, the dog would jump up and down in a frenzy of 
excitement and then dash to the pantry to jump up and down 
again at the buzzer signal. 

Before long, Jeet got the idea himself. He put his paw on 
the bell at every opportunity, running immediately to the 
pantry, springing into the air in a mandatory call for service. 
He did not always get the desired results, of course, but this 
did not dampen his canine enthusiasm. 

Jeet likes to ring bells. Jeet also likes to eat. The two 
impulses combine into a perfect pastime for an intelligent dog 
—proving that Jeet is, indeed, a really smart puppy. 

In the picture, below, we see Jeet being served by willing 
Geneva Lyles. He has just rung the bell by his foot and she 
has responded with a smile, knowing, no doubt, that it is meal- 
time anyway for a hungry dog. 


Service with a smile. 
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NE of the noblest of all birds is the magnificent Canadian 

honker, perhaps the best known species of wild goose. 
All of us are distantly familiar with the “honker” through 
seeing vast numbers of them flying overhead in typical V- 
shaped formation during the migrating seasons, spring and 
> fall. A gander leads the formation and he prizes his position 
very highly, often fighting hard with other eligibles for the 
job. Even after he lands it he may have to battle in order to 
retain the coveted position. It is, indeed, a place of trust, 
honor and dignity. 

Big honkers often weigh as much as twelve pounds. They 
are strong and sturdy and can be vicious when danger threat- 
ens. They are most belligerent at nesting time and will even 
challenge a human being on occasion. 

Two young boys once told me about an experience they had 
with a gander on a lake shore. They were on a nature hike 
and entirely unaware of the presence of wild life when the 
gander charged them, head down, body stiff with anger. Taken 
aback by the sudden and unexpected appearance of the huge 
goose, the lads retreated slightly, then held their ground while 
the bird jabbed his strong bill against them. 

Closer investigation revealed the presence of a nest presided 
over by the mother goose. As the boys approached it, the 
gander became wild with fury, only losing interest as the 
visitors continued their hike without causing any harm. 

The wild goose mates for life, unlike most creatures; only 
when something happens to one of the pair does the other 
choose a mate. Naturalists who have observed wild life closely 
say that the honker even broods for some time over the loss of 
a faithful partner. 

The honker is one of the wariest of all birds. Camera hunt- 
ers find him most difficult to approach. His long neck and 
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While still young, the parent birds teach the goslings how to procure food. 


Photo by H. H. Sheldon 


Unerring instinct in flight makes the Canadian honker a— 


Remarkable Wild Goose 


By HENRY H. GRAHAM 


sharp eyes form a combination that enables him to spot a 
possible enemy for long distances. Usually, a flock of geese 
maintain a “lookout” or sentry whose duty it is to watch for 
danger just as a human sentry does in the service of his 
country. If anything suspicious is seen, a warning cry is 
issued and the entire flock is likely to take wing in a hurry. 
Geese, like other waterfowl, always rise against the wind. 
They are slow and cumbrous in flight and make considerable 
noise. In approaching a possible feeding ground such as a 
slough or river, geese often circle endlessly to make sure the 
coast is clear. Only when convinced everything is safe do they 
set their wings and sail in. They often spend the night far 
out on some mud bank or sand bar in the open where the view 
is unmarred for great distances. Thus, they can detect the 
approach of such enemies as men, coyotes and cougars. Their 
very survival hinges on constant vigilance. Too much care 
cannot be exercised. 


The young geese, known as goslings, are covered with down 
at birth, getting their feathers gradually. While still quite 
young, the parent birds teach them the ways of life such as 
how to procure food, how to detect the presence and approach 
of enemies and other useful habits. By the time the youngsters 
are old enough to leave home they are well prepared to care 
for themselves. 

It is great fun to watch a flock of honkers feeding. Although 
I have observed them on numerous occasions while concealing 
myself in nearby brush, I have never seen an entire flock 
diving for grass at the same time. Invariably, one or more 
members were alert for possible danger. Experience has con- 
vinced me that this strategy is planned for the sake of self- 
preservation. Wild ducks follow much the same procedure. 
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Caught at lunchtime. 


Biennial Appearance 


ITUSVILLE, Pennsylvania, bird lov- 

ers have had a unique experience in 
the visits of a flock of evening grosbeaks 
every other year for the last six years. 
These strange yellow, black and white 
visitors from the far north appeared in 
December, 1941, at the feeding station 
of Mrs. Mary Brenton. A day later they 
were gone, but returned in February 
1942. Two years later they came again 
and lingered longer to eat the sunflower 
seeds provided at a number of feeding 
stations. This winter they were here 
again in numbers. 

Mr. Hal H. Harrison, of the Valley 
Daily News, Tarentum, Pa., by whose 
courtesy the picture of two of the gros- 
beaks is presented here, heard about 
them from Norman I. Stolz, a member 
of the Audubon Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, and spent a day watching and 
photographing the birds at various sta- 
tions. 

A feeding station at the Red Cross is 
headquarters for a large group. These 
birds are beautiful in flight, noisy and 
quarrelsome in their feeding habits, 
prefer sunflower seeds for food. They 
are expected to remain until this month. 
After that, they go far north for nest- 
ing. Their chirp resembles that of an 
English sparrow. Some purple finches 
have been seen with the grosbeaks. 
These birds are rare in Pennsylvania 
and their presence has been of interest. 

—Edith Rowley 


An Easter Thought 


This is my thought, great things are wrought 
By springtime, in its coming; 

Tall banks of snow will have to go 
When busy bees are humming. 


From far around, up through the ground, 
All nature bursts from prison; 
The Scripture saith, “There is no death 
For Christ the Lord is risen!" 
—Lillie Kronk Lee 
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My Father and the Kittens 


By MARY FURLONG 


F a stray of any kind, whether cat 
or dog, meets my father on the street 
it is already assured of a home. 

As a rule, we always had two or three 
cats and dogs of our own, but quite often 
during the year, a newcomer would be 
added to our menagerie. It is a com- 
mon sight in our house to have my father 
come in out of the frost and snow with 
a nondescript kitten trailing after him, 
and offering to his family the inevitable 
story that “it followed me.” On such 
occasions my mother would raise her 
eyebrows suspiciously and, at times, 
even seemed to be displeased, but the 
bedraggled stranger was always fed 
and allowed to remain. My mother, her- 
self, however, was not entirely without 
this fault. I distinctly remember one 
time, a few years ago, when a small 
black kitten preceded her into the house, 
that Mother put forward the threadbare 
excuse that she found it “on the door- 
step.” With parents like that, we chil- 
dren could hardly avoid being chicken- 
hearted, and on more than one occasion, 
my brothers and sisters and I have 
arrived home clutching some lonely, 
frightened animal, and with one or the 
other explanations of our parents. For 
myself, I know that I was frequently 
scratched a great deal before I convinced 
the lonely outcast that I was a friend. 

Whenever any of our cats had a batch 
of kittens, we children would hide the 
new family until the eyes of the little 
ones were opened. The reason for this 
was that my father, undoubtedly awake 
to the disadvantages of a home overrun 
with animals, wanted to have the kittens 
destroyed while, according to his con- 
tention, they could feel no pain. How- 
ever, we always managed to keep them 


hidden for the required nine days, and 
it was perfectly safe to bring them out 
in the open after that. 

At times, this hide-and-seek business 
was really rough going, although it was 
quite humorous, too. My father would 
hear the kittens cry from somewhere in 
the basement and immediately set off in 
that direction to find them. Of course, 
there were always two or three of us 
with him to “help” him in his search, 
and while one of us delayed him, another 
would remove the kittens to a safer 
place. My father was well aware of this 
and would become quite angry and de- 
mand to know the whereabouts of the 
kittens. To all intents and purposes 
we would redouble our efforts to find 
them, but, strangely enough, we had no 
success until some days later when we 
would discover five or six wide-awake, 
bright-eyed little kittens. Then, Daddy, 
who has the patience of a saint, would 
say no more. 

My father becomes a veritable tyrant 
whenever he happens upon cruelty in 
any shape or form. I have heard many 
stories of his behavior on such occasions. 
He is a big man, physically, as well as 
otherwise, and the sight of him in anger 
is enough to strike fear into any heart. 
One incident I recall was when my father 
and I were walking in the country on 
a fine summer’s day. We came upon 
a boy, almost a grown man, who was 
be-laboring a dog with a heavy stick. 
“Here, you there!” my father roared, 
and that was enough. After one back- 
ward glance, the fellow made off as fast 
as his legs could carry him. The bat- 
tered little dog became the family pet 
of some close friends of ours. 

Yes, it’s nice to have a father like that. 


Odd - Facts > in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


No Henpecked Husband Is He! 


The hornbill rules his family roost; 
No weakling boss is he; 

He seals his wife up, tight and snug, 
In the hollow of a tree. 


He feeds her through a narrow slot, 
Where she must sit and stay; 


And when the eggs are fully hatched, 


He lets her out to play! 
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Do Animals Think? 
By M. H. MORGAN 


BLACKBIRD, finding a crust of 

bread, was pursued by three other 
blackbirds and a brown thrush. Unable 
to shake them off, he flew to my birdbath, 
where, submerging his crust, he quickly 
tore off exactly four pieces of his preci- 
ous bread—one each for his assailants— 
and, casting it on the water, made his 
getaway with the remainder, evidently 
concluding that half a loaf was better 
than none. 

A little terrier, accustomed to getting 
his drinking water from a half gallon 
pail in the back yard, discovered, one 
very hot day, that the bucket was bone 
dry; so was he. Making his way to the 
kitchen, he begged, in dumb language, 
that the housewife would give him a 
drink. Standing beneath the sink, sug- 
gestively, he whined; but the woman was 


very busy and failed to notice him. So. 


he ran out the front door, around to the 
back yard, and picked up his pail by the 
handle. Carrying it in his teeth, he set 
it down under the sink with a bang, as 
much as to say, “Now will you under- 
stand?” The noise attracted the woman, 
and the dog got his drink. Didn’t that 
take a little reasoning? 

A pair of robins built a nest close 
beside my window, where, in my ring- 
side seat, I could see all that went on. 
Something happened to Papa Robin 
shortly after the babies came, which left 
their care entirely to the mother. Afraid 
to leave her children while she went to 
market, she somehow induced a cock 
sparrow, whose own nest was under the 
porch roof near by, to come and stand 
militantly on the edge of her nest while 
she foraged for herself and the little 
ones. This was a daily performance. 

A mother squirrel whose family of 
four (two sets) we had enjoyed watching 
and feeding for some time met with a 
mishap. One fatal day she missed her 
leap and fell from a very high tree to 
the cement road below. Her hind quar- 
ters seemed to become paralyzed. In an 
old, abandoned nest, she was waited upon 
by one of her older children. He would 
race over their treetop> highway and 
down to the ground in my yard, where 
I had laid out pieces of bread. With one 
in his mouth, he would scurry back to 
his mother’s bedside; but the mother 
wanted a drink. Her wound made her 
very thirsty, but her devoted son could 
not do anything about this. However, a 
morning or two after the accident I saw 
them, creeping with slow painfulness 
toward my tree, where we had hung a 
gallon bucket of water. The son ran 
ahead, to test the branches it seemed, 
and then waited for his mother to catch 
up. At last the blessed water was 
reached, where the mother drank until 
I thought she would drown. 


April 1946 


b heen early settlers of America, at least 

those of New England, are pictured 
as a serious-minded group of people. 
Legend and history depict them as stern 
in their family life with no “soft side” 
to their makeup. It has been recorded, 
however, that they exhibited a great 
fondness for animals, especially house 
cats, and that they were very fair in 
their treatment of such pets. 

For example, many Colonial homes of 
that period had a unique arrangement 
whereby “Tabby” came and went at its 
pleasure. This was called the “Cat Hole,” 
and it proved that the colonists had 
great consideration for their cats, al- 
though whether or not this was merely 
because these pets protected food stuffs 
from the invasion of mice and rats, or 
from a sincere liking for cats, is not 
revealed. 

The craftsmen of those early times 
cut a round opening in the lower panel 
or rail of the back door, fitted a swinging 
cover over it and called it, appropriately 
enough, the “Cat Hole.” It was, in 
reality, the cat’s private door for egress 
or ingress, as suited its fancy. 

The family tabby was educated to the 
job of pushing her own door open. Once 
this was accomplished, she could come 
and go at her own convenience, bothering 
no one and making no enemies in the 
household, for even the best of pets can 
prove bothersome on occasion when the 
busy housewife has to leave her duties 
a dozen times a day to let the cat in or 
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out. 

Then, too, the early Yankee found that 
opening and closing doors behind the cat, 
especially on cold nights was no picnic. 
A few experiences of this sort caused him 
to rig up this novel door so that he could 
relax in comfort and yet feel that his 
family pet was not being forgotten or 
neglected. Another factor was the thrifty 
soul of the Yankee, who did not like to 
lose any precious heat from the house 
during the cold weather. The “Cat Hole” 
saved heat as the owner of the cat did not 
find it necessary to hold the entire door 
open while his pet entered or left the 
house. 

Today, many owners of pets have 
learned of the advantages of the “Cat 
Hole,” and this type of door is being 
inserted in many a new home. It was a 
popular innovation with early home de- 
signers and they improvised as they went 
along. One builder added a little peaked- 
roof portico to protect pets from the 
weather. 

Thus, the “Cat Hole” has been found 
to have its good points and can be used 
for the cat or a small house dog. This 
special animal doorway does not in the 
least harm the appearance of the door as 
an entire panel may be cut out, double 
hinged, and fitted snugly within its own 
frame. The double-hinged arrangement 
allows the door to swing freely, either in 
or out, and might well prove to be of 
great advantage both for the family pet 
and the human members of the home. 
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By RICHARD C. CRAVEN 


Western Regional Director, The American 
Humane Association 


I am through talking about instinct in animals. 
Instinct is not the correct term, and the picture 
“Black Beauty” proves it. 

This picture sets a new standard for animals in 
motion pictures, for many reasons. It is based, of 
course, on the original story, but the conception of 
the producers is in some respects novel. The 
original story, written before the days of the 
cinema, could not have been conceived with the 
screen in mind. As it will be seen on the screen it 
will make many people wonder how such a picture 
was possible. 


The filming of "Black Beauty" 
marks an epoch in the featuring of 
animals in motion pictures. The pro- 
duction of the screen version of this 
famous book by an Englishwoman, 
Anna Sewell, and shown for the first 
time during Kindness Week, once 
again vindicates the judgment of 
George Thorndike Angell, first presi- 
dent of our Society. 

We point with pride to the fact 
that it was the American Humane 
Education Society that gave this 
book its first impetus. 

The first edition of ten thousand 
was printed early in 1890, and later 
that same year the printings in- 
creased to over 226,000 copies. The 
following year, distribution by the 
Society rose to 600,000 with 400,000 
more circulated by other publishers. 

By 1904, between one and two 
million copies were printed and 
caused to be printed by the Amer- 
ican Hurnane Education Society and 
after advertising "Black Beauty" for 
twenty years it was found that at 
least 25,000 copies were required 
annually to meet the demand. This 
book was translated into at least 
twelve foreign languages. 

Now, in 1946, the demand for this 
book is still great and will no doubt 
increase when the picture is finally 
released for public showing. 


The human cast is excellent, and will reveal 
actors destined to be stars of the future. However, 
the audience will view with amazement the gor- 
geous horse that carries the title of the picture. In 
all that he does he gives a new twist to what humans 
have hitherto termed animal instinct. For he has 
much more than instinct; the public can judge if 
his performance does not amount to ability to 
reason, and to think. 

The modern Black Beauty is, as might be sup- 
posed, black in color, and a magnificent specimen 
of his‘species. He is of purest blood, a stallion with 
shining coat and winning ways. Your eyes are 
rivetted on him during all the time he holds the 
center of the action. He demonstrates a peculiar 
ability to sense the situations and to glide into them 
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naturally. He loves people, relishes human atten- 
tion and company, which is one reason why his 
owner has drawn the best out of him. 

Black Beauty is three years old. When he was 
acquired by Ralph McCutcheon for this special 
picture, he had done no sort of work. He had not 
been schooled for a career in the circus or as a 
personal hack. He had learned nothing, hence had 
nothing to unlearn. The root of his education was 
companionship. He loved McCutcheon, and his 
wife, Mary. Like Mazeppa’s horse, as told by 
Byron, 

That steed from sunset until dawn 
His chief would follow like a fawn. 


There was no attempt to train Black Beauty into 
a routine horse. He must be educated, instilled 
with the power of comprehension. No forcing. 


He must have confidence in his chief that, no 
matter what the situation, no harm could come to 
him. There must be no cheating to trick him into 
a hazardous or painful situation, lest he acquire 
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Richard C. Craven admires "Black Beauty" while Mona 
Freeman holds his bridle. 


THREE STARS 
Richard Denning, "Black Beauty" and Mona Freeman 


that biggest of obstacles—fear. Soon, out in the 
corral, he welcomed those he had learned so speedily 
to love and trust. He learned to do the things his 
chief desired. At call, he would come on a gallop, 
confident that there would be a carrot or an apple 
in the boss’s pocket. On a deep bed of straw he 
learned how easy it was to lie down, and soon he 
was doing it on signal. Then he learned more and 
more, and found it was anything but a chore. 
Beauty was the pet of everybody during pro- 
duction. He loved all those attentions from all 
those people. He enjoyed being greeted and talked 
to, as if he thoroughly understood—and perhaps 
he did. When scenes were being shot in which he 
figured, everybody gathered to watch. On the 
last evening, when all he had to do was to lie down 
on the straw, more than a hundred people stood 
around to see how he did it; and it was just as 
though he imagined it to be his bedtime.’ 
Throughout the making of this picture, a repre- 
sentative of The American Humane Association 
was present, so the world may know, no matter 
how it gasps or exclaims, that there was no cruelty, 
no forcing, no roughness. Probably the director 
found the animal less trouble than the human. 
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“Tiny” Gets a New Leg 
By GEORGE SATTLER 


RS. Jacqueline Brogan of Conneaut, 

Ohio, was lonely when her husband 
and only son went off to war. So, just 
as many lonely people do, she bought a 
dog, a six-month-old, playful ball of fur 
whom she called “Tiny.” 

Tiny was a typical Boston terrier, as 
lively as they come. The pair rapidly 
became friends. Then one day an acci- 
dent happened which deprived Tiny of 
one of his hind legs and Mrs. Brogan 
of her newly-found happiness. 

Mrs. Brogan fretted for days, until it 
occurred to her that people who had lost 
a leg didn’t spend the rest of their lives 
as invalids—they learned to walk on an 
artificial one. 

“If that is the case,” Mrs. Brogan 
asked herself, “why shouldn’t Tiny have 
one too?” The next day, with Tiny tucked 
securely under her arm, she set off for 
nearby Cleveland, Ohio, determined that 
her dog would soon be frisking about 
again on four legs, not three. 

Her journey ended in the workshop of 
James S. Campbell, a manufacturer of 
artificial limbs, who walks on two ar- 
tificial legs himself. At first he didn’t 
want to take on the job because he had 
never heard of a dog with an artificial 
hind leg. But Mrs. Brogan was deter- 
mined that six-month-old Tiny was going 
to have his new leg, or else! 

In the end Mr. Campbell gave in, say- 
ing he hadn’t wanted to make the leg, 
but “The lady was so nice and the puppy 
so cute I couldn’t refuse.” 

So he immediately set to work to fash- 
ion Tiny’s new hind leg. It was finally 
constructed from stainless steel and 
water-proofed celluloid. A piece of syn- 
thetic rubber was cleverly designed to 
give a close approximation of the dog’s 
foot and toes. 

Of course his new leg was not so good 
as his old one, but Tiny soon learned to 
- get around on it remarkably well. Now 
he frolics around Mrs. Brogan’s home in 
Conneaut in search of new things to chew 
on, just as a healthy puppy should. 

Tiny doesn’t have to be afraid that 
rain, sun, or snow will have a bad effect 
on his new leg either. He even wears it 
when Mrs. Brogan gives him a bath. 

The frisky little pup seems more than 
pleased with his new leg, and, needless to 
say, so is Mrs. Brogan. 


& 
Foxhole Flicka 


In our February issue we neglected to 


credit George Prescott for the story and ° 


the Tacoma Times Publishing Company for 
the picture used on page 30. 
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A horse, 
farmer, is quite lackadaisical unless he 
has his radio attached to his harness, in 
which case he will work like the pro- 
verbial Trojan. 


owned by a Nebraska 


At a recent radio broadcast, a mouse 
appeared on stage and the audience 
almost went berserk. Why should they 
become excited over a mere mouse? 
Well, you see it was a program spon- 
sored by a cheese manufacturer. 


My neighbor’s cat, called (no fooling) 
“Chewing Gum,” visits my house rain 
or shine, summer or winter, precisely 
once a week—always on Friday. But, 
if for some reason we fail to have fish 
he doesn’t report for duty. 


A Chicago family reports a kitty 
whose favorite dish is corn on the cob 
and a little girl down Alabama way 
says, “My cat likes watermelon best of 
all.” Then, too, an Albany, N. Y., cat 
has a fondness for crackers, but they 
must be either “Crax” or “Ritz” and 
he goes into ecstacies over olives. 


The most fantastic dog story I have 
heard in over twenty years of collecting 
dog oddities concerns “Joker,” a spaniel, 
who walked thirty miles to Oakland, 
California, stowed away on an Army 
transport, adopted one uniformed man 
after another until he finally found his 
real master—on a remote Pacific island, 
6,000 miles from home. 


“Roger,” a Los Angeles rooster, bas 
been honored by visits from eminent 
psychiatrists who are inclined to believe 
that he is a victim of Schizophrenia, or 
split personality. They base this diag- 
nosis on the fact that the bird has sud- 
denly gone maternal, even going so far 
as to set on a nest of eggs for a suf- 
ficiently long period to hatch them. 
Once the little fellows cracked their 
shells, Roger began to train them to 
drink water, to scratch for grit for 
their craws and to shelter themselves 
under his protective wing, even as does 
a hen. 


Seamen have always been good hands 
at spinning a yarn and countless are the 
legends that come down to us. One of 
these legends is that of ‘Pelorus Jack,” 
a dolphin, who from 1871 escorted every 
vessel from Pelorus Sound through 
French Pass. In 1912, he disappeared, 
but recently another dolphin, dubbed 
“Pelorus Jack II,” met a ship and 
“piloted” it through the channel. Any- 
one molesting this animal is subject to 
a fine of $500 by the British government. 


—Jack Pearson 


Paternal Puss 
By FREDA S. MUDIMAN 


E called him “Pussy Willow,” be- 

cause he looked like one. Later it 
seemed a silly name for a big cat, so he 
became “Willie.” Willie was a great 
family man. His wife lived back of us 
and he spent long summer days teaching 
the kittens to catch mice. Mrs. Willie 
occasionally came to call and after polite 
conversation would partake of a light 
lunch. Sad to say, she moved away and 
Willie was bereft. 

The next spring Willie was reported 
to be “hanging around” the filling sta- 
tion on the corner, and was seen out walk- 
ing with another darker-haired Persian 
cat. We saw little of him that summer, 
but by fall he was always in the yard, 
but he didn’t seem to be alone. 

Neighborhood newscasts informed us 
that the filling station people had moved 
and taken part of the cat family with 
them. It soon dawned on us that the 
remainder of the clan was now living 
with Willie, at our place. He taught 
them how to sit on steps, and window- 
sills and beg entrance; and every time 
the door was opened, in streamed not 
one, but three cats—Willie, Mrs. Willie, 
and their handsome son, “Pom Pom.” 

The newcomers were polite and well- 
behaved. Pom Pom looked like his 
mother and was rather meek. Mrs. Willie 
was a good mouser and was notable be- 
cause she was definitely cross-eyed. But 
three cats were too many, so we gave 
the mother cat to a sawmill up the high- 
way where they were overrun with mice. 
Soon Mrs. Willie was popular and had 
everything well under control. 

Pom Pom and Willie got along very 
well, as Willie was bossy and Pom Pom 
quite willing to be bossed. The winter 
set in suddenly and severely. Overnight 
the thermometer dropped to forty some 
below zero. The cats never would sleep 
indoors and the first morning Willie was 
at the door, but there was no sign of 
Pom Pom. 

Cold as it was that night, Willie cried 
to go out. The next morning he was 
again at the door, and beside him a 
huddled bundle of fur which proved to 
be a three-quarters frozen Pom Pom. 

Pom Pom was laid by the furnace, 
wrapped in a sweater and wept over for 
days. But he recovered. His brains 
might have been chilled a bit, for he is 
still a little “slow on the draw,” but he is 
alive, well, and handsome as ever—thanks 
to his patient and persevering papa. 


NE of the best things our readers 

could do to advance the humane 
cause would be to secure a new sub- 
scriber or two to this magazine. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Mission 
to 
China 


By MAJOR C. F. BRENNER 


Editor’s note: This article was prepared for our exclusive 
use by Major Brenner, who served as veterinarian for the 
Humane Society of Missouri, St. Louis, at the time President 
Eric H. Hansen was Managing Director of that Society. 


HAVE treasured the years spent with the Humane Society 
for I gained a clear and concise picture of the great work 
that organizations of that type are accomplishing. Then, too, 
in such an environment one cannot help but gain a higher sense 
of kindness and understanding toward our animal friends. It 
seems that a just and kindly attitude toward the animal king- 
dom will improve human relationship which, in turn, is the 
important factor in promoting world peace and insuring the 
brotherhood of man. 

At the present time, I am serving as a veterinary liaison 
officer with the 103rd Division, Chinese 8th Army. The func- 
tion of the liaison section is strictly advisory in all matters 
pertaining to veterinary activities, and is limited to making 
necessary suggestions and recommendations to the commanders 
of the various Chinese units in our command. 

Of the thousand horses and mules in our command, the horses 
average from 350 to 450 pounds and a height of 12 hands. The 
mules vary considerably in weight and height—600 to 900 
pounds and 12 to 16 hands. These latter animals are used 
mainly to pack artillery, while the horses serve to transport 
food, ammunition and organizational equipment. 

Animal sick call is held every morning. Sick animals from 
the various units are brought to a central point where a 
preliminary examination is made of each patient. A diagnosis 
is made and also an estimate is given as to the length of time 
required to render the animal serviceable. If the condition is 
mild, the animal is treated and sent back to its unit. If the 
condition is of a more serious nature, it is retained and, if upon 
further examination it is decided that considerable time and 
treatment is necessary, the animal is evacuated to the rear 
where proper disposition will be made. American veterinary 


U. 8S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
Chinese soldiers treating their horses. 


April 1946. 


U. S. Army Signal 
Through the efforts of American personnel these packs have 
been reduced from 180 pounds to 90 pounds. 


officers who arrived early in the China Theater recommended 
this plan of treatment and segregation and through persistent 
effort they were able to demonstrate the effectiveness of this 
system. 

Unfortunately, veterinary medicine has been sadly neglected 
in China. Chinese veterinarians, except those graduated from 
colleges abroad, have been very limited in their training. The 
segregation of sick from healthy animals was never observed. 
Old practices bordering on superstition were used in treatment. 
For example, the rule of the five elements, namely, fire, wood, 
water, soil, and metal were strictly followed. For instance, if 
an animal had a pain in the head—a condition thought due to 
fire—a hole was bored into the skull and water forced into it. 
In brief, it was thought that the five elements were the cause 
and cure of all diseases. 

In order to increase the effectiveness of the Chinese veterin- 
ary service, American veterinary officers conducted classes. 
These courses were confined to the elementary principles of 
veterinary medicine to give the students a practical knowledge 
in coping with the more common conditions. We recommended 
that the Chinese veterinary officers and their enlisted men 
assume many of the responsibilities pertaining to the animals, 
feeling that they would take more interest in their own animals 
and hoping that we could instill into them better methods of 
care and treatment. Since it is their country and their animals 
we felt that the Chinese officers should have the full responsi- 
bility. After all, it is not our desire to intrude or assume a 
domineering attitude. Our sole purpose is to aid them and to 
share with them all new and improved methods of care and 
treatment. 

Upon completion of this elementary veterinary course, we 
organized the Chinese veterinary platoon consisting of three 
officers and 90 enlisted men. In addition to this, nine students 
were sent to the regiments where they are serving as veterinary 
aid men. The response to this type of organization was satis- 
factory for it became apparent that the Chinese were gradually 
taking more interest in the condition of their animals. 

In summarizing this article, may I say that upon our arrival 
in the China Theater, the general situation appeared dismal, 
indeed. However, we realized that much could be done to help 
the Chinese with their problems. It was apparent that they 
did not realize that animals suffer as human beings do. Often 
times they seemed quite astonished when we used gentle and 
humane methods with animals. These statements are not meant 
in any way as criticism or condemnation of the Chinese. There 
is nothing here that education could not correct. And in view 
of the situation as it exists in China today, it is very gratifying 
to see some improvement in regard to our animal friends. It 
makes us realize that we did accomplish some good and that 
the seed of kindness is being sown. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Practical Projects for Teachers and Parents 


by Clark 


Babes of the Wild 


MAGINE a mother who is unable to 
recognize her own offspring when 
she meets him. This seems impossible 
to believe but it happens many a time in 
the animal world. There are some ani- 
mals belonging to the lower groups that 
have no family responsibilities whatever. 
Fish, frogs, toads, salamanders, turtles, 
and snakes are all members of groups of 
animals that are, in general, free from 
all responsibility for the care of their 
young. What mother toad, after laying 
strings of jelly-like egg masses, number- 
ing from four to twelve thousand, would 
a few days later recognize the wriggling 
fish-like creature scurrying through the 
pond as one of her offspring? Indeed, 
she would be quite inclined to gobble him 
up when she met him. 

The giant water bug has a unique way 
of protecting its eggs. The mother de- 
posits the eggs on the father’s back, and 
he is obliged to carry them about until 
they are hatched. Sometimes the eggs 
are protected in some way as with the 
egg mass of the tent caterpillar which is 
covered with a varnish-like substance 
that offers safety until the eggs are 
hatched. The newly hatched insects are 
for the most part soft-bodied and un- 
equipped for escaping their enemies. 
Thus, they are left to the mercies of the 
numerous forms of life which feed upon 
. them. An important factor in the main- 
tenance of the insect tribe is the fact 
that they do produce so many young. 
One may therefore conclude there is a 
high correlation between the number of 
eggs or young produced by an animal 
and its chance of survival. 

There are some instances among the 
lower forms of animal life where indi- 
vidual species differ from this prescribed 
pattern. Certain kinds of fish make nests 
which are guarded by the male until the 
eggs are hatched. The guppy, as well as 
some other species of tropical fish, has 
an extremely short egg stage. The young 
hatch almost immediately after the egg 
is laid; so these fish are often spoken 
of as “live-bearers.” Some snakes pro- 
duce living young instead of laying eggs 
as do most of the reptiles. 

When considering the family life of 
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birds and mammals one must realize 
these animals have a much greater prob- 
lem to solve than the lower forms of life. 
Since these two groups of animals are 
warm-blooded they have to maintain a 
warmer-than-air temperature from the 
time of the beginning of life in the egg. 
This means that with birds, the eggs 
must be incubated and the young pro- 
tected and fed until they are able to care 
for themselves. 

Young ground birds, such as partridge, 
quail, pheasants, domestic hens, are cov- 
ered with down and are able to run about 
almost immediately upon hatching from 
the egg. This is made possible because 
the eggs are much larger than those of 
the tree-nesting birds and therefore, hold 
sufficient food for the greater develop- 
ment of the young before hatching. The 
number of eggs laid by these birds is 
often as many as twelve or fifteen, thus 
seeming to indicate that these birds meet 
with many casualties. 

The young of tree-nesting birds, naked 
and helpless when hatched from the egg, 
have need for more extensive family life. 
These helpless young grow very rapidly, 
however. Some species leave the nest in 
less than two weeks. This means that 
an enormous amount of food must be 
found and fed to the young birds. What 
a task this proves to be can be testified 
to only by those who have watched the 
comings and goings of the parent birds 
through this busy period of their lives. 
Then the nests must be kept clean and 
protected. The parent birds often show 
great devotion and bravery in protecting 
the young. Sometimes this care is borne 
by both parents; sometimes the mother 
birds assume the responsibility for both 
the nest building and the care of the 
young. 

Training of the young animals might 
be said to begin with the birds, although 
most of the things they do are done in- 
stinctively. Observers have reported that 
the parent birds have to encourage the 
young birds to fly, although birds usually 
take to flying as ducks take to water. 
Parent birds have been seen dropping 
bits of food near the young to induce 
them to fly or to give them practice in 
catching food on the wing. 


The real need for family life as we 
conceive it arises with the mammals. In 
this group, the young are helpless at 
birth and are absolutely dependent upon 
the mother’s milk for nourishment. The 
period of development for the young is 
longer than in most of the lower forms 
of animal life. It extends from a few 
weeks with some mammals to as long as 
a couple of years with such animals as 
deer. During this extended period of 
time, the young not only develop their 
family characteristics but receive pro- 
tection while growing up, and also some 
training in securing their own food. 

While the young are still quite unable 
to defend themselves or to escape their 
enemies, their best means of protection 
is that of remaining perfectly still. The 
young fawn has a flecked coat. This 
serves as a protection while his wobbly 
legs are still too weak to carry him to 
safety. By lying on the ground under 
the trees the flecks help to camouflage 
his form so that he is less likely to be 
detected. Some wild creatures have 
carefully chosen holes or dens where the 
young have some protection from their 
enemies. Often both parents are found 
within the burrow ready to defend it. 

As the youngsters grow older, there 
are many things for them to learn. Liv- 
ing as they do in a family group there 
is much they can learn through imitation 
of their elders. To develop the skills 
required for hunting, self defense, and 
stealth on the trails, they attend the 
“School of Play.” What person does not 
enjoy watching young animals as they 
scuffle and box and roll with each other. 
It is fascinating to see these young prac- 
ticing the skills the parents use in secur- 
ing their own safety and livelihood. 

The adaptations and relationships of 
animal life are interesting but the story 
of the problems of the animals that have 
family life, since it more nearly resem- 
bles our own, is full of excitement and 
drama. The struggles, the hardships 
they encounter, and the adroitness and 
courage with which they meet the vicis- 
situdes of life cannot help but arouse a 
feeling of sympathy for these creatures 
whom Longfellow called ‘“Hiawatha’s 
brothers.” 
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Kindergarten, Grades One, 
Two, Three 


I. BASIC IDEA: The family is for the 
purpose of feeding, protecting, and train- 
ing the young. 

II. SUBJECT MATTER: Babes of the 
Wild 


III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

Observe the development of toad’s eggs 
from the egg stage to the tiny toad. This 
takes place in about two and a half months. 

Observe the development of frog’s eggs. 

Observe the development of some silk- 
worm eggs. Be responsible for the care 
and feeding of the worm until it spins its 
cocoon. 

Watch the nest of a bird from a window 
or some other vantage point. (Robins, blue 
jays, wrens often build near houses.) Find 
out what care the parent birds give the 
young. 

Make a census of all the baby animals of 
the neighborhood. Visit as many of them 
as you can. Learn how the mother cares 
for the babies. 

Help raise a family of rabbits, kittens, 
or puppies. How does the mother teach the 
young? How does she show her affections 
for the young? 


IV. DESIRABLE OUTCOMES: 
Specific Ideas: 

Some animals have no family life. The 
eggs are hatched by the warmth of the sun. 
Such animals as frogs, toads, insects, fish, 
turtles, snakes belong to this group. 

Birds and mammals care for their young 
until they are able to care for themselves. 

A family usually consists of a father, 
mother, and one or more young. 
Attitudes: 

An increasing interest in animal life and 
pleasure in learning more about it. 

A deep sympathy for and a desire to be 
kind to weak and helpless creatures. 

An appreciation of the devotion and 
sacrifice of parents. 

These attitudes are evidenced by: 
Requests for stories about animals. 
The child looks for ways to help make 

the lives of animals more comfortable 

and safe. 
He shows greater thoughtfulness for 
his parents and home. 


Grades Four, Five, Six 


I. BASIC IDEA: The size of the family 
and the length of time given to the rearing 
of young differs with the different kinds of 
animals. 

II. SUBJECT MATTER: Babes of the 
Wild 

III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

Become familiar with the eggs of frogs, 
toads, fish, crayfish, turtles, snakes, and the 
eggs of several insects. 

Make a chart upon which to record the 
following: name of animals; what the young 
is called; number of young; length of time 
young remain with family group. 

Make life cycle charts to show the de- 
velopment of an insect, a toad, a turtle, a 
bird. 

Make a record of the happenings in the 
life of some bird family you have watched 
from the time eggs are laid until the young 
leave the nest. 
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Put nesting materials out of doors for 
birds to find. 

Make a bird bath for your yard; keep it 
filled with water. 

Watch your kittens or puppies or some 
mother with her young to see how the 
young learn. Does the mother show affec- 
tion for the young? What does she do if 
danger approaches? 

Read the story of ‘“‘Bambi’s Children” to 
learn how the young Bambi were cared for. 

Make cut-out habitat groups to show the 
family life of some animal in which you are 
especially interested. Refer to the chart 
you have made for this. 

IV. DESIRABLE OUTCOMES: 
Specific Ideas: 

The greater the number of young, the 
more enemies the animal usually has. 
Young birds eat much food and leave the 
nest in a relatively short time. The young 
of mammals remain with the family group 
for periods ranging from a few months to 
one or two years. 

Attitudes: 

A deep interest in watching animal ac- 
tivities. 

A sympathetic understanding of the 
problems animals meet. 

A desire to help animals in distress. 

An appreciation of the value of family 
relationships. 

These attitudes are expressed as follows: 

The child shows an increasing interest 
in learning about animals from outdoor 
experiences and through reading about 
them. 

He shows disapproval of those who in- 
jure animals needlessly. 

He shows a thoughtfulness of the needs 
of animals about him by providing water, 
food, and other things they need. 

He co-operates to make the family 
group a happy place in which to live. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 
Books for Reference: (Titles marked with 
* are for children) 


Anthony, H. E., editor—Animals of Amer- 
ica, “Mammals of America,” Garden City 
Publishing Co. 

Contains descriptive as well as tech- 
nical material that provides good ref- 


erence information. 

Anthony, H. E. — Field Book of North 

America, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Comprehensive accounts of the char- 
acteristics, life habits, and some in- 
formation dealing with home life of 
North American mammals. 

*Baynes, Ernest Harold—Jimmie, Story 
of a Black Bear Cub; Sprite, the Story of 
a Red Fox; Polaris, the Story of an 
Eskimo Dog—Maemillan. 

Charmingly written stories for chil- 
dren of upper grades; true to the ways 
of these animals; well-illustrated; 
stories of the young animals. 

Cornell Rural School Leaflets—Volume 24, 
No. 4—How Flora and Fauna Care for 
Their Young; Volume 27, No. 4, New 
Life; Volume 31, No. 3, Homes—Dept. 
of Rural Education, Cornell University, 
Publishers. 

These three leaflets give a wealth of 
information concerning home life, 
young, care of young of many dif- 
ferent forms of animal life, such as 
reptiles, mammals, birds, etc. 

*Gall, A. C. and Crew, F. H.—Ringtail, 
Flattail—Oxford University. 

Stories of the lives of young raccoon 
and young beaver for children of 
grades 3-5. 

*Stowell, Thora and Burgess, Thornton W. 
—Book of Animal Life, Little, Brown 
& Co. 

Contains chapters on animal mothers, 
children, and training of young, written 
for children of grades six and above. 

Visual Aids: Films. 

Animal Babies—1 reel, sound. 

Pictures the young of both wild and 
domesticated mammals. 

Beavers—1 reel, silent. 

Shows the homes of beavers, character- 
istics, and baby beavers. 

Bird Homes—1 reel, silent. 

Splendid photography of the homes of 
many different types of birds: beach, 
marsh, meadows, tree-nesting. 

How Birds Feed Their Young — % reel, 
silent, color. 

Beautiful, full-color Kodachrome pic- 
tures by Dr. Arthur A. Allen of 


Cornell University. 


The flecked coat of a young fawn serves it as protection. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


My Hobby 
By FENWICK SMITH 


Of all my pets, I like my pigeons best of all. I have 
four of them. Two of them are homer pigeons and 
two are fan tails. The fan tails are so called because 
they can spread their tails out very big. They spread 
something like turkeys’ tail feathers only they are much 
smaller. 

I enjoy keeping my pets very much and care for them 
as I think everyone who has pets should do. I take my 
pigeons on long hikes and they always return to their 
pen. I have raised my pigeons since they were babies 

r “‘squeakers” as they should be called and I would 
not part with them for the world. 


& 
“Cotton” and My Puppy 


By JUDITH ANN FINN 


I have a stuffed doggie named “Cotton.” My live 
puppy, “Buddy,” lies down and holds Cotton between 
his paws and kisses him. He tears everything apart in 
the house except the little stuffed doggie. 


& 
““Grayee,”” My Cat 
By MARISTINE E. JESS 


My cat has beautiful long whiskers. Right now she 
is a very sick cat. We had a veterinarian for her, but 
everybody pronounces “veterinarian” a different way. 
“Grayee” confided in me that she doesn’t care how 
they pronounce it just as long as she doesn’t have to 
take pills. 

But anyway, I’m sure Grayee will get better now that 
the veterinarian has seen her. 
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Here is Franklin and two of his pets. 


My Colored Pets 
By FRANKLIN SCHOCKLING 


My rabbits are white and nice and white. 
are some of them that are black and white. 
is dull, but after all that is the nature of them all. 


There 
The color 


My age is twelve. 


And here is a photo of myself and 
my colored pets. 


& 
My Calf 
By PATRICIA PACKARD 


“Harry” is my calf. Anytime I want Harry to play 
with me I would get down on all fours and he would 
buck me and I would buck him. 

Harry, everytime I came into the barn, would put his 
head down. One day, when I came into the barn, I 
stumbled over one of Harry’s brushes that had fallen 
on the floor from the rack. I sat right on Harry’s horns. 
Every day now that I go in I will sit on his horns and 
he will give me a ride. 

Well, it was this morning I went in and I was very 
sleepy so Harry was sleepy and I had to do my home 
work, but I was so sleepy I lay down by Harry and I 
went to sleep. It seemed only two minutes. when I heard 
someone calling me. I jumped up and ran out of the 


barn. It was my mother calling me to breakfast. 
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Explanation 


A zoo keeper whose name was Vincent Johnson 
would sign his name by writing CEvNT SON and then 
he would put a letter J on top of the SON. That made 
it V-in-CENT J-on-SON. One day he began writing 
the names of animals in tricky ways like that and here 
yOu ge six animals he named. Can you tell what they 
are? 

Answers 


poos jo Joquinu & Zuowe YA peq 
pue ‘(OHO UO Yq) ‘41 nod ABM 
“yotym (g UO TT) 10 (SSW UO TT) sseuory “(TTIY 
pue W) Ul W) “(A uo q) Auog 


a& 
Rover’s Useful Tail 


The peacock’s tail is big and broad, 
The rabbit's short and snappy, 
But Rover’s tail is useful, for 
It tells you when he’s happy! 
—Pringle Barrett 
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Bunnies at Home 


This is Mr. Bunny’s home underneath my own. 

Do you see the little door in a wall of stone? 

Mrs. Bunny in the house, busy every minute; 

Taking care of all the things that she keeps within it. 


Little bunnies must have care and good things to eat; 
So Mrs. Bunny takes her bag and hurries down the street 
To a garden, sunny-bright, where beets and carrots grow, 
Lettuce leaves and cabbages, and green beans in a row. 


The busy gardener pretends he cannot see her bearing 

The goodies for her little ones his children should be sharing. 

“But I am very sure,” says he, “she will pay for these 

By hiding Easter eggs among the stalks and tender leaves. 

Then will my babies run and play with eggs of red and blue, 

Of pink and green, more beautiful, than Child Land ever 
knew.” 


—Marie Z. Jelliffe 


Karen Jean Liscomb and her kitten. 
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Ha 
| i ? 
What Strange Animals? 
£ 


KINDNESS WEEK MESSAGE 
"Jack" and “Jill,” eight-week-old canine 
twins, seem to be listening intently while 
Miss Inez Holmes, staff member of our Hos- 
pital, offers timely hints on the care of 
puppies to little Stephen Lamb, of East 

Boston. 


Distemper 
N a statement recently released by 
Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder, Chief of 
Staff of our Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, all dog owners were strongly 
urged to help combat the dread disease, 
known as distemper, by consulting a vet- 
erinarian immediately at the first sign 
of this illness, thereby relieving their 
pets of untold suffering. 
' “All too frequently,” said Dr. Schroe- 
der, “considerable damage is caused by 
complicating, secondary infections as a 
result of carelessness on the part of own- 
ers who wait until it is too late before 
seeking medical advice or treatment. 

“Initial symptoms of distemper,” con- 
tinued Dr. Schroeder, “include a fever, 
together with chills, listlessness or de- 
pression, possible loss of appetite and a 
watery discharge from the eyes and nose. 

‘Only discriminating, professional judg- 
ment can properly evaluate these early 
findings.” 

He concluded that if dog owners every- 
where would cooperate whole-heartedly 
in aiding in the control of distemper, the 
mortality rate resulting from ‘this sick- 
ness would be materially lessened. 


Order Your 


Kindness Week Blotters 
Now 


See advertisement on. 
inside back cover 
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Easter Chicks 


NCE again everyone is urged to co- 
operate in putting a stop to the 
traffic in chicks and bunnies as toys for 
children; once again we especially urge 
parents to refrain from buying these liv- 
ing creatures for their children to fondle 
and then discard—all in the name of 
Easter—a season when mercy should rule. 
It is not difficult to imagine the suffer- 
ing of these tiny animals, handled by in- 
experienced clerks in retail stores; sub- 
jected to food and temperatures not 
suited to their needs; purchased by 
thoughtless adults; fondled and petted 
and squeezed by overenthusiastic chil- 
dren. 

If you are looking forward to your 
children’s ultimate happiness take the 
money you would spend for chicks or 
bunnies and buy victory stamps. You 
will be helping your government; estab- 
lishing a nest egg for your children; sav- 
ing innumerable dumb creatures from 
suffering. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts about 
our animal friends, our Society sponsors two 
distinct radio programs. 


In Boston “Bird and Animal Lore" is 
presented by Miss Margaret J. Kearns each 
Saturday, at 2:05 P. M., over WHDH—850 
on your dial. 


In Springfield, ''S. P. C. A. Time" is broad- 
cast by Charlena Kibbe each Tuesday, at 
2:15 P. M., over WSPR—1270 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Atomic Bomb 


OLLOWING the release of news that 
animals were to be used in the con- 
templated bombings by atomic energy of 
a number of naval vessels, our Society 
immediately wrote the Navy Department 
protesting such action. Following is a 
statement of the Society’s attitude: 

“The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
second oldest in the United States, speak- 
ing for itself and its many thousands of 
members, desires: to put itself on record 
as against the causing in any circum- 
stances of any unnecessary suffering to 
animal life and devoutly hopes that the 
Government of the United States, after 
learning the results of the atomic bomb 
in Japan, may not find it necessary to 
place aboard the ships that are to be 
used in the far Pacific for another test 
of the atomic bomb any form of animal 
life.” 


Agents’ Meeting 
FFICERS and agents of our Society 
from all sections of the Common- 
wealth attended the-annual meeting of 
agents held on February 28. President 
Eric H. Hansen presided and, following 
a brief word of welcome, introduced 
Chairman of the Board, Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, who congratulated the group on 
its splendid accomplishments during the 
past year. 

President Hansen added a special word 
of commendation for those agents who 
had performed heroic deeds in the rescue 
of animals from hazardous places and 
emphasized the desirability, now that 
gasoline rationing is at an end, of reach- 
ing many of the outlying districts which 
were formerly difficult to serve. 

Following Mr. Hansen, Chief Prosecut- 
ing Officer L. Willard Walker made a few 
remarks and then called upon each of the 
agents to tell of any outstanding cases 
which occurred during the year. A lively 
discussion ensued and much practical 
knowledge interchanged concerning prob- 
lems which had arisen. 


New Kindness Posters 
HE new poster, a reproduction of an 
oil painting in full color, is ready 
for distribution. It tells a story of the 
returned serviceman and his faithful dog. 
Kindness Week this year is April 7-13. 
Plan to promote kindness to animals now 
by sending for as many copies as you can 


distribute. Prices are low and posters 
will be sent postpaid: 

-65 
Twenty-five copies .......... 1.25 
Seventy-five copies .......... 3.50 


American Humane Education Society 
Boston 15, Mass. 


I 


180 Longwood Ave. 


National Kindness Poster 
of the American Humane Association 
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1945 BATHING CLIPPING - TRIMMING 
Just received from the bindery is a 
limited supply of the complete 1945 edi- 
tion of Our Dumb Animals, attractive in Everything Your Dog Needs 
blue binding and gold letters. 
Here is a permanent reference of 240 a 
pages, with approximately 200 story- 
telling pictures, informative articles on 
and animal care, and appealing 
/ Tel. ASPinwall 
Price — $1.50 each 
PHOTO CONTEST 
In a search for “story-telling pic- 
utto n ? tures,"" we are pone our annual 
] photographic contest to end June 30, 
1946, 
Yes, buttons are here again! Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
' ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
Do you remember the attractive cel- to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are of- 
luloid button we used to stock—that with fered for clear, outstanding photo- 
the animal group design in full color? — we wild or domestic animals 
It is once again available in three styles This: 
—bearing the inscriptions, Band of Mercy, professional or amateur, but entries 
Humane Society, or S.P.C.A. In addition, will be accepted only from those who 
we can also furnish Band of Mercy but- have taken the photographs. 
tons consisting of a white star on a dark _ PRIZES 
blue background with gold border and a we ~Pirsgieeer $25.00 
letterin econd Prize ...... 15.00 
Third Prize ..... 5.00 
Price — two cents each. 32.00 
Send your order now to: Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
American Humane Education Society further details. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8S. P. C. A. 
New Kindness Week blotters 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual - 2 00 
Our new blotter, designed to publicize Be Kind to Animals Children’s $0 75 
Week, is now available. 
Printed on a white coated stock, this edition is most attractive Since 1832 
a ae black, with an appealing photographic reproduction for J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Persons or Societies desiring special imprints of their own Funeral Service 
names should write immediately for quantity price quotations. Local—Suburban—Distant 
Price without special imprint—one cent each—in lots of 25 or 
more blotters. 
Postage should be included for smaller orders. 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. CONTRIBUTED 


She "Reason Why 


Of course there is more than one reason 
Moi eas why Our Dumb Animals should be in 
every home — but the big reason, is its 
wholesome influence on young and old, alike. 


yout Its informative articles about the lives and 

Gor ont old habits of animals, true stories of their 

doings in everyday life, appealing verse, 

and outstanding, story-telling pictures, make Our Dumb 
Animals interesting to both children and adults. 


As a gift for birthday or other remem- 

) deo! Git brance it is without equal. Remember, 

such a gift renews itself each month, 

reminding the recipient continually of your thoughtfulness 
and giving him added reading pleasure. 


Enthusiastic letters from teachers describe 

hoo! the use of Our Dumb Animals in the 

Us school room. Every teacher should know 
and use it in teaching children the value of animal life. 


gor 


Earn Extra Income 


With this issue, we offer a plan whereby anyone wishing to earn extra 
money may do so, by introducing Our Dumb Animals to friends and 
neighbors. Liberal commissions will be extended to those sending in sub- 
scriptions. Fill out this coupon or write a postcard addressed to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for full par- 
ticulars of this plan. 


ADDRESS ..... 
CITY | STATE 
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